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Piece a close observance of the principles of civil 
service reform in the conduct of the federal government 
has never been of greater consequence than at the present mo- 
ment, the reform can hardly be said to have been recognized, 
by either of the chief contending political parties, as an issue in 
this campaign. For the first time since 1872, there is no direct 
announcement of purpose in the platform of either, with re- 
gard to the maintenance of the existing system or to extension 
of the area of its operation. The Democratic Convention at 
Kansas City has nothing whatever to say on the subject, though 
the Chicago platform of 1896, which contained a decidedly 
hostile declaration, is “ reaffirmed” in its entirety. The Re- 
publicans at Philadelphia “commend” the policy of their 
party “in maintaining the efficiency ot the civil service,” pre- 
sumably during the past three years, a pronouncement which, 
in so far as may relate to administration of the civil service law 
itself, must be counted as more or less perfunctory. Curiously 
enough, the only sound utterance on the subject from any Na- 
tional Convention is that of the Silver Republicans, who 
“ favor the maintenance and extension wherever practicable 
of the merit system in the public service, appointments to be 
made according to fitness, competitively ascertained, the pub- 
lic servants to be retained in office only so long as shall be 
compatible with the efficiency of the service.” As no advo- 
cate of civil service reform favors the retention of any public 
servant beyond the time when his ability to render efficient 
service has ceased, none will deny the correctness of this doc- 
trine. It is to be regretted that it does not come from a 
more important source. 
The pronouncements of 1896, and the public expressions 
of the principal candidates for the Presidency—composing as 
they do the only recent declarations that may be claimed to 





reflect the attitude of the respective parties—we reproduce, as 
a matter of record. 

The civil service plank of the Democratic Convention of 
1896 was as follows: 


‘* We are opposed to life tenure in the public service. We favor 
appointments based upon merit, fixed terms of office, and such an ad- 
ministration of the civil service laws as will afford equal opportunities 
to all citizens of ascertained fitness.” 


Mr. Bryan, in a letter addressed to a railway mail clerk at 
Indianapolis a few days ago, reiterated his own views in these 
terms: 

‘‘ We are in favor of a civil service reform that means something, 
not a civil service reform that permits one President to suspend the civil 
service until he gets his friends into office, and permits another President 
to extend the civil service just as he is going out. We are in favor of 
fixed terms of office in the civil departments of the government, We 
want it so that when a man goes into office he will know how long he is 
going to stay and when he is going out. We do not want to build up an 
office-holding class and fill our offices for life, because men appointed 
under those conditions are likely to have no concern except to draw their 
salaries. We believe that a life tenure, which relieves a man from all 
further care, is destructive of the highest form of citizenship and ought 
not to be tolerated in a country like ours.” 


In a speech at Washington, delivered on the 23rd inst., he 
repeated these views, and added : 

‘*T believe that a system of civil service might be devised wherein 
appointments would be made upon merit and wherein the appointees 
would hold for a fixed term and not be dependent upon the will of an 
appointing officer.” 

There is evidence of a sad confusion of ideas in these 
words. It need not be pointed out, however, that the policy 
proclaimed by the Democratic party four years ago, and still 
declared by its candidate, would, if carried into effect, restore 
universally the injurious system of “rotation” that existed 
before the passage of the civil service law, and which still ex- 
ists where that law does not apply, and that the proper oper- 
ations of the law under such conditions would be impossi- 
ble. New legislation would be necessary to prescribe “fixed 
terms” for minor officers and employees. The President, 
however, through modification of the removal rules, which are 
wholly within his control, could render the dismissal of such 
subordinates at any time, and for any reasons, perfectly feasi- 
ble, while, through the use of the modifications already made by 
President McKinley’s order of May a9, 1899, he could permit 
the filling of vacancies with his party adherents with very little 
difficulty. It is questionable whether the actual contraction 
of the area of competitive classification is or ever has been a 
proceeding that would be sanctioned by the courts, but the 
power to adjust the rules to meet the views of those who be- 
lieve in a “ broad” construction of the terms of the law seems, 
unfortunately, to be unhampered. The fact need not be em- 
phasized that the disposition of the Executive, is the factor of 
greatest consequence in the administration of the law as it now 
exists. 

In his letter of acceptance, which preceded the statements 
above quoted, Mr. Bryan said nothing of civil service reform. 


The Republican platform, in 1896, declared that: 


‘*The Civil Service law was placed on the statute book by the Re- 
publican party, which has always sustained it, and we renew our repeated 
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declarations that it shall be thoroughly and honestly enforced and ex- 
tended wherever practicable.” 


It is the fact, however, that the law as it stood at the time 
this plank was adopted, and at the time the Republican ad- 
ministration came into power, has not been “sustained,” that in 
many conspicuous instances it has not been “ thoroughly and 
honestly ” enforced, and that opportunities offered to extend 
its operation, where easily “ practicable,” to some thousands 
of new clerks and other employees, have been set aside. The 
exception to the last statement is that in furtherance of the 
extension of the system to those dependencies in which forms 
of civil government are or may be established, a bill has been 
devised to cover the future service of the Philippine Islands, 
and that the Federal rules are held to apply to all other in- 
sular offices and bureaus that are extensions of the depart- 
ments at home. 

Leaving out of the question the pledge of 1896, and the 
manner of its observance, we have the expression of Mr. 
McKinley’s present views in the following, from his letter of 
acceptance: 


‘* Practical civil service reform has always had the support or en- 
couragement of the Republican party. The future of the merit system 
is safe in its hands. During the present Administration, as occasions 
have arisen for modification or amendment in the existing civil service 
law and rules they have been made. Important amendments were pro- 
mulgated by Executive order under date of May 29, 1899, having for 
their principal purpose the exception from competitive examination of 
certain places involving fiduciary responsibilities or duties of a strictly 
confidential, scientific, or executive character, which it was thought 
might better be filled, either by non-competitive examination or by 
other tests of fitness in the discretion of the appointing officer, It is 
gratifying that the experience of more than a year has vindicated these 
changes, in the marked improvement of the public service. The merit 
system, as far as practicable, is made the basis for appointments to 
office in our new territory.” 


In a later paragraph he adds: 


‘* Preference should be given to the soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
their widows and orphans, with respect to employment in the public 
service, 

The conclusion is unavoidable that the President has not 
been well or faithfully informed as to the results of his order 
of May 29, 1899, or as to the usefulness of the “non-com- 
petitive ” system he has adopted in the case of many of the 
positions or classes of positions affected by it. It is not in- 
tended, at this writing, further to review those results, from the 
point of view of civil service reform advocates so seriously 
damaging. Itshould be pointed out, however, that the pro- 
position to give a preference in civil appointments to all 
“soldiers, sailors and marines,” of any one of our wars, and 
to “their widows or orphans,” is one of the most dangerous 
and unfortunate made by any President, or candidate for the 
Presidency, since the reformed system was established. In 
the language of the President of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, who recently opposed before the Committee of the 
Senate, a bill having similar ends, such legislation “ would 
ptactically exclude from positions in the public service all 
citizens not in the preferred class, it would defeat the funda- 
mental requirements of the civil service act, demoralize the 
public service, and violate the basic principles underlying our 
institutions.” 

If any important light is thrown upon the attitude of the two 
parties toward the reform, expressed or implied, by the char- 
acter of their nominations for the vice-presidency, it need not 
be added that here the contrast is great. Mr. Stevenson, as 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General, during the first term of 
President Cleveland, acquired a unique reputation as a 
thorough-going spoilsman. Mr. Roosevelt has done more of 
the aggressive work in the upbuilding of the reform in the 
federal service than any man now in official life. 
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Records of the Federal Commission. 





A REVERSAL OF THE ESTABLISHED POLICY OF FULL PUBLICITY FOL- 
LOWED BY PROTESTS FROM THE LEAGUE,—THE CORRESPONDENCE, 





HE Federal Civil Service Commission, by a vote of a ma- 
jority of its members, has closed its records to representa- 
tives of the League engaged in ascertaining the results of the 
President’s order of May 29, 1899, changing the rules. The 
Commission, whenever a request is received for information 
the furnishing of which “is held to be not incompatible with 
the public interest,” will permit the preparation of such inform- 
ation by one of its own employees who shall be paid for his 
time by those making the request. The right hitherto en- 
joyed by the League to examine, through agents acting under 
its own direction, records that in the past have by express de- 
claration of the Commission been treated as open to “ any re- 
sponsible person,” is, however, denied. Against this reversal 
of policy the President of the Commission, Mr. Procter, has 
caused his dissenting opinion to be spread on the minutes re- 
peatedly, and in the strongest terms. The League has pro- 
tested in a series of letters addressed to the Commission by a 
Committee especially appointed for the purpose, but without 
result. Pending this correspondence, it has naturally made 
no attempt to continue its interrupted investigations. 

The first step in the Commission’s new course was taken 
two weeks after the date of the President’s order. The League, 
represented in this instance by the Secretary of the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Association of the District of Columbia, asked for 
data with reference (1) to reported violation of the rules in 
the Appraiser’s Department at New York, (2) to removals at 
certain of the larger Post offices and Custom Houses, and (3) 
to the nominations made by the Secretary of the Treasury for 
non-competitive examinations under the amended rules of July 
27,1897. The request was denied, against the vote of Com- 
missioner Procter, for the reason that to grant it ‘would be 
against public policy, and not in the interests of the public 
service.” After four months of intermittent correspondence 
on the subject, and as the direct result of a hearing given the 
Secretary in the latter part of October, 1899, the position taken 
was, apparently, abandoned, and an absolute grant of access 
to such records as the League desired,—including, of course, 
none that were properly confidential—was made in the follow- 
ing letter: 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


WASHINGTON, November 2, 1899. 
Mr. GEORGE MCANENY, 
SECRETARY NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE. 
SIR: 

In response to your communications of October 7 and 30, you are 
informed that the Commission will allow an agent of your League access 
to the records of the Commission as requested by you, as follows: 

1. Figures and statistics relative to the operation of the civil service 
act and rules as derived from the periodical reports of appointing 
officers. 

2. The names of persons appointed, promoted or transferred to, or 
reinstated in, or removed or resigned from positions in the classified 
service. 

3. Files relating to investigations that have been completed or 
closed touching on the operation of the civil service act and rules,—with 
the modification that the request shall specify the particular file desired, 
and that such file shall be submitted to the Commissioners for their 
approval before access is permitted. This restriction is made for pro- 
tection of employees and others who may have written to the Commis- 
sion in confidence. 

4. The minutes of the Commission kept in pursuance of section 2 
of the civil service act. 


Very respectfully, 
Joun R. PrRocTER, President. 
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Acting under this authority the League continued its in- 
vestigations for a period of a month, and later resumed them, 
under conditions set forth in the present corréspondence. It 
employed men peculiarly fitted for the work, one of whom, 
its present representative, had long been one of the Commis- 
sion’s most trusted officers and had but recently resigned his 
post to take the Secretaryship of the House Committee on 
Civil Service Reform. Naturally precautions were taken to 
avoid any interference with the work of the office. ‘The League 
has been satisfied from assurances it has received that these 
precautions were sufficient and that the Commission’s work 
in some respects was even aided, rather than hindered, by the 
presence of its agent. No request was made at any time for 
records not fully covered by the letter of November 2, and the 
investigations made were, therefore, wholly within the sphere 
of what the Commission itself had defined as properly public. 

In July of the present year, however, as the enquiries con- 
cerning the results of the President’s order were turned in new 
directions, the denial of access was repeated. On July 14a 
minute was adopted closing a// records to any except the 
Commission’s own employees, again with Mr. Procter dissent- 
ing, and the investigations were again suspended. To test 
the meaning of this order the League on July 23 madea 
written request for permission to examine certain records 
covered by the concession of November 2. This was not 
honored. The subsequent developments are shown in the 
appended correspondence, which, relating as it does to an 
issue of the utmost importance to the future administration of 
the law, and the popular faith in its efficacy, is printed in full. 
It is largely self-explanatory and needs no further comment: 


NEw YorK, September 12, 1900. 
To THE UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
GENTLEMEN : 


On July 23rd last, the Secretary of the National Civil Service Re- 
form League, Mr, George McAneny, requested permission for a repre- 
sentative of the League to examine such records of the Commission as 
would show : 


‘*(1) The number of persons appointed from eligible lists to 
competitive positions in the several Executive Departments and 
offices during the period from May 2g, 1899, to December 31, 
1899. 

‘*(2) The number of persons appointed under temporary certi- 
ficates to competitive positions during the same period. 


‘*(3) The number of persons appointed to excepted positions 
not subject to non-competitive examination during the same period. 


(4) The names of persons holding positions in the Internal 
Revenue and Custom services (excepting storekeepers and gaugers) 
who have been appointed since May 29, 1899, or who were ap- 
pointed prior to that date and examined after it, showing in each 
case, (a) the date of appointment or nomination, (b) the date (where 
entered) of the request of the Department for examination, (c) the 
date of examination and (d) the rating received in percentage.” 


At the same time Mr. McAneny further requested on behalf of the 
League that its representive might be permitted to ascertain whether six 
specified persons were ‘‘still in the Customs Service; if not, at what 
dates they were separated therefrom.” 

On November 2, preceding this request, you had informed the 
League that its agents would be allowed access to your records, includ- 
ing such as would show, inter alia - ; 


‘*y, Figures and statistics relative to the operation of the civil 
service act and rules as derived from the periodical reports of ap- 
pointing officers. 


‘*2, The names of persons appointed, promoted or transferred 
to, or reinstated in, or removed or resigned from positions in the 
classified service.” 


Prior to the incident leading to the correspondence, of which your 
letter of November 2 formed part, the Commission had acted consist- 
ently upon a principle thus stated by your President in an official 
minute : 
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‘*Nothing so much fosters the spoils system as secrecy in the 
administration of patronage. ........ People have a right 
to know what their officials are doing, and if the records are closed 
to their inspection they will imagine evils which do not exist.” 


In the language of its Eighth Report, published during the admin- 
istration of President Harrison by Messrs. Charles D. Lyman (now Ap- 
pointment Clerk of the Treasury Department), Theodore Roosevelt (now 
Governor of New York and candidate for the Vice-Presidency) and 
Hugh S. Thompson : 


‘*One of the chief aims of the Commission is to keep the 
public thoroughly informed of the workings of the law,.... 
to keep the public confident of the honesty with which the law is 
administered.” .. .. 


** The books and records of the Commission and of all the local 
Boards are open to any responsible person. No fraud can 
be committed without leaving a record by which it can be found 
out.” 


Investigations made by the League into the immediate effects of the 
President’s order of May 29, 1899, which was the first act of any Presi- 
dent since the enactment of the Civil Service Law whereby the appli- 
cation of the Merit System to the Federal Service was sensibly curtailed, 
led on June 13, 1899, to the discovery that a majority of the present 
Commission appeared to dissent from the views thus expressed by 
Messrs, Lyman, Roosevelt and Thompson, and that the Commission, as 
well as the President, had seemingly adopted a new policy. 

Whatever may have been the League’s regret at this change in the 
Commission’s course, it adapted its action to the views expressed in the 
Commission’s letter of November 2, above quoted. The information 
for which it subsequently asked, from time to time, was precisely such 
as the Commission had then announced itself ready to afford; moreover, in 
obtaining this information, it was careful to guard against imposing any 
expense on the Government or interfering in any wise with the current 
work of the office. On July 23, it requested leave to ascertain, at its 
own cost, from the very records mentioned in the Commission’s letter of 
November 2, certain facts which were evidently calculated to shed light 
upon the operation of ‘‘ the Civil Service Act and Rules”’ since the Presi- 
dent’s order of May 29, 1899. But this request, after along delay, has 
been finally refused, and, consequently, at a joint meeting of the General 
and Executive Committees of the League we were directed to lay before 
you and the public, appropriate representations respecting this refusal. 

We submit that officers of the United States, whatever their rank or 
duties, are servants of the American people ; that they receive the peo- 
ple’s pay and spend the people’s money ; that their business is to give 
effect to the people's will and protect the people’s interest ; and that 
from their masters they have no proper secrets; what they do or leave 
undone, in the work they are employed or paid to do, cocerns all 
Americans and can rightfully be hidden from none. To this elementary 
principle of free government there are, indeed, certain recognized quali- 
fications, justified by the exigency of war or diplomacy, or the avoidance 
of needless publicity for scandalous or confidential matters. With these, 
however, we have no concern, for, in the present case, no such consider- 
ations apply ; the information asked relates to no secret of State, to no 
question of individual morals or private live. The League wishes to dis- 
cover, and, if need be, to publish, results of certain action on the part 
of the President, action taken in the discharge of his official duty ; 
these are facts which in the public interest ought to be made known 
just as soon as they can be stated with certainty. We submit that your 
refusal to permit the League’s representative to examine public records, 
creates a gratuitous hinderance to the people’s knowing the truth as to 
the conduct of their own officer. 

In view of these very serious considerations, we hope that you will 
rescind your recent action on this subject, and remain, 

Yours very respectfully, 
CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, EDWARD CARY, FREDERICK L. SIDDONS, 
Special Committee, National Civil Service Reform League, 





UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 28, 1900. 
Messrs. CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, EDWARD Cary, and 
FREDERICK L. SIDDONS, 
Special Committee, National Civil Service Reform League, 
GENTLEMEN : 


This Commission is in receipt of your communication of September 
12, transmitted by the Secretary of the National Civil Service Reform 
League, submitting certain statements concerning the furnishing of in- 
formation to your League by the Commission. Reply to your letter has 
been delayed in order to enable the Commission to determine to what 
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extent information had been furnished on request of the Secretary of 
your League in the past. , : 

Apparently your communication is the result of entire misappre- 
hension, as this Commission is, and always has been, in full harmony and 
accord with what is said and quoted in your letter respecting the desira- 
bility of the widest possible publicity concerning the operation of the 
civil service law and rules and the results of the work of the Commis- 
sion ; and the Commission knows of no action on its part which, express- 
ly or by any implication, could be regarded as contrary to these views, 
and is not aware of any change of policy whatever in this respect; on 
the contrary, the present Commission has gone further in the direction 
of publicity than any previous Commission, notably in the opening to 
persons in interest of registers which had previously been kept secret, so 
that every appointment thereafter might be thoroughly scrutinized in 
order to determine whether the law and rules in this respect were honestly 
and fairly administered, and a much wider diversity and amount of infor- 
mation has been published in the annual reports of this Commission than 
heretofore. Moreover, the records of the Commission show that all of 
the great amount of information requested by the Secretary of your 
League since June 13, 1899, the date you allege as the beginning of a 
change of policy, has been furnished as promptly as the condition of the 
Commission’s business and the status of the matters involved would per- 
mit, with the single exception of the last request made at the end of his 
letter under date of July 23, 1g00, for information concerning the con- 
tinuance of six persons in the customs service, which request was evi- 
dently overlooked because not enumerated with the requests contained 
in the body of his letter, As soon, however, as this item was brought 
to the attention of the Commission, steps were taken to furnish the infor- 
mation. 


On July 14, 1900, the Commission adopted the following minute : 


‘* Ordered, That hereafter whenever a request is received for 
information concerning the Commission’s work, before the data for 
such information has been prepared for the annual report or for 
other public use, if the information desired be such as to justify it, 
the Commission will furnish such official information and facts as 
may be in its posession, as well as copies of its files and records, to 
such outside parties or organizations as request the same, so far as 
the good of the public service and the limited force of employees of 
the Commission will warrant. 

‘It is further ordered, That hereafter no person who is not a 
member of the Commission’s force shall have access to its files and 
records for the purpose of preparing information for any unofficial 
purpose.” 


It will be seen that this minute again emphasizes the purpose of the 
Commission to continue to furnish all possible information to the public, 
so far as the good of the service and its limited force of employees will 
warrant. At the same time, because of the embarrassment the Com- 
mission has suffered throngh the action of persons not responsible to it 
who have from time to time obtained almost unrestricted access to its 
files and records, including some which at the time were of a nature which 
the public interest demanded should not then be made generally known, 
and because of the failure of the precautions which the Commission had 
taken to prevent improper use of the privileges granted such persons, 
and also the undue interference with the transaction of its current busi- 
ness, it was ordered that no persons not members of the Commission's 
force should have access to its files and records in order to prepare infor- 
mation for unofficial purposes. This latter provision does not in any 
way curtail or abridge the opportunity to secure all proper information 
concerning the operation of the civil service law and rules, and it is 
believed that through it the Commission will be relieved from the em- 
barrassment and interference with its work heretofore referred to, as well 
as the further liability of wide misconception and misrepresentation in 
regard to its work occasioned by the many errors which have been made 
heretofore by persons engaged in compiling information who had little or 
no knowledge of the Commission’s work and consequently were prone 
to fall into egregious errors concerning it, thus prejudicing and rendering 
practically valueless their results. 

Notwithstanding the statements made by the Secretary of your 
League, the Commission’s files and records show that substantially all of 
the information proper to be furnished to the public which was requested 
in his letter of July 15, had already been furnished to him, and therefore 
he was advised, under date of September §, that because this information 
had been furnished and because of the urgency of the public business, 
the transaction of which had been and would again be interfered with 
by the presence of your agent, ‘‘ The Commission must therefore at 
present decline to permit your representative to consult the records as 
requested in your letter of July 23.” Inasmuch as your Secretary again 
requested, under date of September 12, that the League’s representative 
be given access to the files and records in order to again compile the in- 
formation, he was informed under date of September 20, in pursuance 
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of the minute of July 14 above quoted, how the information desired 
might be secured without causing the public interest to suffer and at the 
same time furnishing information entitled to all the credit given to that 
officially promulgated by the Commission, as it would be prepared by 
the persons most competent and best qualified to accurately and cor- 
rectly compile it. 

In conclusion, this Commission desires it to be distinctly under- 
stood that the files and records showing the operation of the civil service 
law and rules and of the results of the Commission’s work continue to 
be open to the public in the same manner and to the same degree as for- 
merly, and that any person desiring information on any specific point, 
not incompatible with the public interest, will be promptly furnished 
therewith, and will be shown the file and record in relation thereto if 
desired ; but, in the discretion vested in the Commission as the respon- 
sible custodian of its files and records, it has determined, for the reasons 
herein stated, that it is clearly in the public interest that this publicity 
be given in the manner herein described, and that it clearly is not in the 
public interest to allow unrestricted and indiscriminate access to its files 
and records. 

By direction of the Commission. 

Very respectfully, 
Joun B. HARLow, 
Acting President. 


NEw York, October 18, rgoo. 
To THE UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN : 


Your letter of September 28, in reply to ours of the 12th, with ref- 
erence to the right of access to the Commission’s records, informs us 
that : 


‘* The Commission is and always has been in full harmony and 
accord with what is said in the Committee’s letter . . . . and knows 
of no action on its part which expressly or by implication could 
be regarded as contrary to these views, or of any change of policy 
whatever in this respect.”’ 


This information is very gratifying, but we must add that it is no 
less surprising. The policy of the Commission before the President's 
Order of May 29, 1899, was described by Messrs. Lyman, Thompson 
and Roosevelt, as follows : 


‘* The books and records of the Commission and of all the local 
Boards are open to any responsible person. No fraud can be com- 
mitted without leaving a record by which it can be found out.” 


In the minute of July 14, 1900, to which you refer, the Commission 
declared its purpose to deny thereafter access to any of its records to a// 
persons ‘‘ not members of the Commission’s force” and added : 


‘* All orders or minutes heretofore made by the Commission in 
conflict with the provisions of this order, are hereby revoked.” 


This latter part of the minute you did not quote. 

Until enlightened by your letter, we certainly regarded this action as 
indicating a definitive abandonment of the policy of Messrs. Lyman, 
Thompson and Roosevelt ; and no Jess certainly we were not alone in 
that opinion, for, on June 13, 1899, when, for the first time in its history. 
the Commission denied to the National Civil Service Reform League ac- 
cess to its files, the President of the Commission (Mr. Proctor) said in 
a dissenting minute: 


‘* The vote of the Commission to keep its records secret is an 
absolute reversal, for the first time in the history of the Commis- 
sion, of a policy which has been universally commended as wise.” 

‘* It has been the constant public boast of the Commission that 
its records are subject to inspection and that the inspection is invited. 
I can conceive of nothing whichis calculated todo more damage 
to the work of the Commission, and its power for good, than the re- 


fusal to permit access to files of cases in which action has been com- 
pleted.” 


Since, however, you say that ‘‘ misapprehension” exists as to the 
consistency of the present with the past practice of the Commission in 
this respect, we respectfully suggest that you can readily remove this 
‘‘misapprehension :"’ your predecessors, Messrs. Lyman, Thompson 
and Roosevelt, told the public: ‘‘ The books and records of the Com- 
mission . . . . are open to any responsible person ;” you have only to 
tell the public that this is still true. 


You further tell us that : 


‘Notwithstanding the statements made by the Secretary of 
your League, the Commission’s files and records show that substan- 
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tially all the information proper to be furnished to the public, which 
was requested in his letter of July 23, had already been furnished 
to him.” 


This passage in your letter has caused the delay in its acknowledg- 
ment by leading the Secretary of the League to request that we further 
examine his somewhat voluminous correspondence with the Commission 
before replying. 

While we do not understand that the question as to what had or had 
not been secured by the League at the time of previous examinations of 
the records has any pertinence to the question really at issue, we feel 
that the facts in this regard may be briefly stated: Having obtained 
limited access to the files of the Commission in November, 1899, after a 
tedious delay of five months, the League ascertained and tabulated facts 
which showed, with certain omissions, the practical working of the 
President’s order of May 29, 1899, from its date to January 1, 1goo, 
It was subsequently decided to extend this investigation until the results 
of a year’s application of the order could be shown, and, at the same 
time, both to complete and verify the work already done, and to take up 
certain additional subjects. - Before the new work was finished however, 
the Commission’s minute of July 14 was adopted. It was this that 
led to the Secretary’s letter of July 23, asking directly for access 
to records clearly covered by the Commission’s concession of Novem- 
ber, 1899. 

The particular omissions to be covered in completing tables were not 
specified for the reason that this, very naturally, was not understood to 
be necessary. The letter was met with a repetition of the denial of ac- 
cess contained in the minute of July 14. Aside from the question of 
pertinency, we do not see why the Commission should cite the incident 
of July 23 as a reason for its action taken nine days previously ; nor can 
we agree with the Commission if it holds either that ‘‘substantially all the 
information” to be gained by ¢we/ve months’ experience is afforded by the 
first seven, or that such information can be ‘‘ proper to be furnished to 
the public” when it relates to the year 1899, and improper when it relates 
to the year Igoo. 

It so happens that the additional enquiry referred to was under- 
taken by reason of a conversation of our Secretary with the President 
himself. The results of the League’s investigation, although incomplete, 
were so startling that Mr. McAneny, by direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee, obtained an audience of the President, and asked if he would 
give consideration to a memorial, pointing out in detail the deplorable 
consequences of his Order, and praying for its revocation. The Presi- 
dent replied courteously that he would consider anything the League 
submitted, but that he regarded any criticism of the Order’s working as 
premature until it had been given a fair trial. The League then deter- 
mined to await the expiration of the full year from May 29, 1899, before 
preparing its intended memorial, and circumstances caused some further 
delay. 

Whilst the Commission has never said that the agents employed by 
the League in its investigations are not ‘‘ responsible persons,” or that 
in any specified instance the work of the Commission has been impeded 
by their presence, the language it has used might well give this impres- 
sion to a careless reader. We deem it proper, therefore, to mention in 
this letter that the two gentlemen, Mr. F. B. Tracy and Mr. George A. 
Warren, successively employed by the League for these purposes, are, 
as you well know, men, not only of high standing and excellent reputa- 
tion, but also exceptionally competent for this particular work, and that 
tables originally prepared by them for the League are published, with 
certain additions, among the appendices to your Sixteenth Annual Re- 
port. The League has been glad to furnish copies of such tables to 
the Secretary of the Commission, in reciprocation of his personal cour- 
tesies, whenever they have been desired, and has been gratified to 
learn that they have proved practically useful. 

In conclusion, permit us to say that the Commission’s professed 
readiness to furnish such measure of information as ‘‘ it is clearly within 
the public interest to give’’ and ‘‘so far as the good of the public service 
and its limited force of employees will warrant” is, again, quite beside 
the question at issue. Everyone knows that you have confidential 
records touching the character and antecedents of applicants for public 
office ; to these the League has never asked or desired access. Your 
remaining records, in the words of Messrs. Lyman, Thompson and 
Roosevelt, of right ‘‘ are open to any responsible person”’, and for this 
freedom of access no substitute will, we venture tosay, be accepted as 
sufficient by publicopinion. We therefore respectfully renew the request 
of our previous letter, that we may among other things, complete, in 
accordance with the suggestion of the President, an accurate and adequate 
statement of the operation and consequences of his order of May 29, 1899, 
after it had been given a fair trial. ° 


We remain, Gentlemen, Yours very truly, 
CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, EDWARD CARY, FREDERICK L, SIDDONS. 
Special Committee, National Civil Service Reform League. 
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UNITED STATES CIvIL SERVICE CoMMISSION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25, Igoo. 


Messrs, CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, EDWARD CARY and 
FREDERICK L, SIDDONs, 


Special Committee, National Civil Service Reform League. 
54 William Street, New York. 


GENTLEMEN : 


This Commission is in receipt of your communication under date of 
October 18, 1900, in reply to the Commission’s communication under 
date of September 28, Ig00, and respectfully advises you that, after a 
careful reading, your communication does not seem to contain or advance 
any matters upon which the views of the Commission are not already 
expressed in its communication under date of September 28, 1900. 

As to your request contained in your communication of October 18, 
that you ‘‘may, among other things, complete, in accordance with 
the suggestion of the President, an accurate and adequate statement 
of the operation and consequences of his order of May 29, 1899, 
after it had been given a fair trial,” your attention is again respectfully 
invited to the Commission’s communication of September 28 and to the 
Commission’s communication to your Secretary under date of September 
20, 1900, wherein it is pointed out in detail how all proper information 
which is obtainable from the Commission’s records, and which you may 
desire in the compiling of any statements which you may be preparing 
or for use in connection with any investigations which you may be prose- 
cuting, may, in the opinion of the Commission be best and most satis- 
factorily obtained, and wherein it is stated that, in accordance with the 
method pointed out, the Commission will always be glad to consider re- 
quests from your Secretary for such information as the League may 
desire. 

Therefore, if you, your Secretary, or any other member of your 
League, will kindly indicate just what information is desired at this time, 
the Commission will be pleased to have the same furnished in accordance 
with its communications of September 20 and September 27. 

By direction of the Commission : 

Very respectfully, 
Joun B, HARLow, 
Acting President. 





Recent Action of the Buffalo Association. 





HE Buffalo Civil Service Reform Association which re- 
cently suffered a heavy blow in the loss of its president, 
Hon. Sherman S. Rogers, has elected Mr. Ansley Wilcox as 
his successor. There is little doubt that under Mr. Wilcox 
the Association’s work will be continued with energy and 
ability. The Association is fortunate in having an executive 
committee of twenty-one, of whom nearly all are active cham- 
pions of civil service reform, ready at any time to undertake 
any service which may devolve upon them. Nearly all have 
done much hard work and are ready to do more. 

The one matter which the Buffalo Association has had 
most at heart lately is the extension of the civil service rules 
to county offices. This seemed to be secured by the new 
constitution five years ago, but a hostile legislature steadily re- 
fused to enact legislation to carry it into effect. In the past 
the Buffalo Association has carried more than one law suit 
successfully to the Court of Appeals. It was repeatedly on 
the point of again resorting to law to test the legality of ap- 
pointments to county offices without examination, but action 
was delayed for various reasons. After the present law 
was enacted there was again delay and the Buffalo Asso- 
ciation finally began a correspondence with the Governor, 
which might be described as strenuous. Rules for the county 
offices in the larger counties were then prepared by the State 
Board and through the kindness of the Governor those for 
Erie were submitted to the Buffalo Association before being 
finally adopted. A sub-committee of its executive committee 
held many meetings, and the amendments suggested by them 
were adopted almost without exception, 
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Reform in the Police and Fire Departments of 
Baltimore. 





A REVIEW OF THE PROGRESS MADE IN ESTABLISHING THE MERIT 
SYSTEM IN EACH. 


i October 12.—The spring of this year wit- 

nessed the actual introduction of the merit system into 
the Police and Fire Departments of Baltimore City—into the 
one by an act of the Legislature, and into the other by an 
ordinance of the Mayor and City Council. Both the law and 
the ordinance were passed in fulfillment of ante-election 
pledges, given by the successful party at a time when the re- 
sult of the election appeared doubtful and the independent re- 
form vote was greatly in demand. The law and the ordinance 
provided alike for the appointment of a Board of three ex- 
aminers whose duty it was made to ascertain by competitive 
examination the qualifications of each candidate for appoint- 
ment or promotion in the respective departments, with a few 
specified exceptions, and to report to the Board of Commis- 
sioners thereof graded lists of those persons whom they deemed 
qualified for appoi:tment or promotion, from which ll 
nominations for appointments and promotions were required 
to be made, in the order in which the names of the nominees 
appear. Both Boards of Examiners were authorized to make 
rules and regulations having the force of law for carrying the 
new system into effect. 

As the Board of Fire Commissioners had been created by 
the new City Charter, enacted by the Legislature, which ex- 
pressly conferred on it the power of appointing all subordin- 
ates in this Department, it was felt that any ordinance which 
did not allow the Commissioners some discretion of choice in 
making their appointments would be in violation of the 
Charter, and it was therefore provided that the examiners 
should in every case nominate the highest three persons on 
the eligible list, and that from among the these Commission- 
ers should make their selection. The Board of Examiners for 
the Fire Department was to consist of the President of the 
Board of Fire Commissioners, the Chief Engineer of 
the Department, and one other person, appointed by 
the Mayor and confirmed by the second branch of the 
City Council. The President of the Board of Fire Commis- 
sioners and the Chief Engineer were both warm supporters of 
the merit system, and the third examiner, W. Burns Trundle, 
Esq., appointed by the Mayor, is a prominent member of the 
bar and had long been a member of the Civil Service Reform 
Association of Maryland, so that the first Board of Examin- 
ers was an exceptionally good one. As was anticipated the 
ordinance was very soon assailed as in conflict with the City 
Charter, but the question having been referred to the City 
Solicitor for his opinion, he fully sustained its validity. 

The first competitive examination for the Fire Department 
was held on May 19, with results highly gratifying as illustra- 
tive of its eminently practical character. There were thirty- 
nine candidates for original appointments as probationary 
firemen, of whom thirty-five passed and four failed. It was 
found that of those passing nineteen were substitute firemen, 
and of these nine stood in the highest positions on the eligible 
list, their previous actual experience in the department having 
given this advantage over others. It is noteworthy that the 
man whose name stands third upon the list had no knowledge 
of arithmetic when notice was given that the examination 
would be held, but that during the thirty days that the notice 
was running, he mastered the necessary rudiments and was 
graded 95.66, the highest precentage attained by any candi- 
date being 98.33; thus showing that the literary tests were 
not of such a character as to exclude from appointment or, in 
fact, to hurt the relative standing of any one having the other 
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requisites. Another man whose father had been an old fire- 
man was perfect in his examination, but having had no prac- 
tical experience the highest mark he could get was ninety, 
which placed him No. 11 on the list. 

At the same time three men, of whom two passed and one 
failed, were examined for the position of Secretary to the 
Board of Fire Commissioners; two for the position of Super- 
intendent, and two for that of operator in the Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Department, of whom one passed and one failed in 
each case; while two were examined for the place of line- 
man, both of whom failed on the technical questions only. 
Although there was some little friction at first, owing to a 
manifestation on the part of a majority of the Fire 
Commissioners of that appetite for patronage which ap- 
pears to be the almost inseparable concomitant of a first ap- 
pointment to any administrative office, yet the firmness of 
the Examiners in insisting upon a strict enforcement of the 
law appears now to have convinced the Fire Commissioners 
that patronage, as such, can no longer be dispensed, and the 
new system appears to be working smoothly and satisfactorily. 

In the Police Department, as well, the Governor has ap- 
pointed a Board of Examiners who seem fully disposed to dis- 
charge their duties conscientiously and faithfully, while the 
new Commissioners are likewise men of good character and in 
all respects a decided improvement upon their predecessors. 
It is much to be regretted for this reason that one of their first 
official actions should have betrayed in them the same symp- 
toms of that unhappy craving for the power of granting patron- 
age favors, which has proved the source of so many evils in 
our American government. An unfortunate clerical error in 
copying the original draft of the act, which was not discovered 
until after the law had been placed upon the statute book, and 
which was taken advantage of by the astute counsel for the 
Board of Police Commissioners to enable him to advise them 
that they had the right to take the entire eligible list and 
make their appointments and promotions from any part of it, 
has placed us in great danger of having the competitive ex- 
aminations provided for by the law practically reduced to 
merely pass-examinations, thereby leaving the door open to 
abuses but too well known to most civil service reformers. 

The law as originally drafted provided for the appointment 
of a Board of Police Examiners who were required “to report 
to the Board of Police Commissioners for the City of Balti- 
more graded lists of those persons whom they may deem 
qualified for such appointment or promotion, from which 
graded lists all nominations for appointments to or promotions 
in said police force shall hereafter be made by sazd Board of 
Police Examiners for the City of Baltimore to said Board of 
Police Commissioners for the City of Baltimore. All such 
nominations for appointment to or promotion in said police 
force shall be made in the order in which the names of the 
nominees appear upon such graded lists.” 

Now it unfortunately happened that in copying off the 
original draft and having it set up in type the words “ said 
Board of Police Examiners for the City of Bdltimore to” above 
printed in italics were inadvertently left out and this error in 
the bill as printed by the Reform League, by which it was 
prepared, was copied into the engrossed bill afterwards passed 
by the Legislature, and escaped notice until some time after 
the law had been signed by the Governor. 

That the omission of the words in italics was a mere 
clerical error and that the Courts would be fully justified in so 
assuming, and in reading them into the law, is obvious from 
the context and other sections of the act. 

A previous section required the Examiners to take an oath 
“that in every nomination to the Board of Police Commis- 
sioners for Baltimore City—of any person for appointment 

ennts they will in no case and under no pretext make such 
nomination for or on account of the religious or political 
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opinions or affiliations of the person nominated by them, 
&c., &c.” And again, in another and subsequent section, the 
law provides that the Board of Police Commissioners shall 
“confirm or reject all nominations for appointment or pro- 
motion .... made to it as hereinbefore provided by the Board 
of Police Examiners of the City of Baltimore.” 

To make a long story short, the Police Commission con- 
tended that they had a right to have the entire eligible list be- 
fore them and to select therefrom for appointment or pro- 
motion any person on it whom they might prefer, irrespec- 
tive of the order in which their names might stand on the 
list, and their counsel, after asserting upon the strength ot 
the above mentioned clerical error that the statute was 
ambiguous as to who should make the nominations, gave the 
Board of Police Commissioners an opinion to the effect that 
the law conferred upon the Examiners no other power of 
making nomination than to send in the eligible lists to the 
Board of Police Commissioners, who could then appoint or 
promote at pleasure any person on a list whom they might 
select for that purpose, making no mention whatever in his 
opinion of that provision of the statute requiring that “all 
nominations for appointment or promotion in said police force 
shall be made in the order in which the names of the nominees 
appear upon such graded list.” 

The regulations for examination adopted by the Board ot 
Police Examiners, which were modelled mainly upon those 
adopted by the New York Board of Civil Service Commission- 
ers, provide among other things that promotions shall always 
be made from the next lowest grade, except where there are 
no candidates for that grade upon the eligible lists ‘Ihe first 
appointment made by the Police Commissioners under the 
new law was on July 3, 1900, to the position of mounted 
lieutenant, to which they appointed the only candidate who 
was eligible. On July 11, they appointed two round sergeants 
whose names stood Nos. 12 and 15 respectively on an eligible 
list of eighteen names, and also seven policemen whose names 
stood Nos. 1, 4, 10, 20, 29, 30 and 34 respectively on an 
eligible list of forty-five names. On July 18 they appointed 
another whose name stood No. 3 on the same list. On July 
20, they appointed three sergeants, whose names stood Nos. 
1, 2 and 3 on an eligible list of sixty names. On August 1, 
they appointed another round sergeant whose name stood No. 
3 on the above eligible list of eighteen names, seven more 
sergeants whose names stood respectively Nos. 4, 5, 10, 11, 
13, 26 and 43 on the list of sixty names, and four more police- 
men whose names stood Nos. 2, 5, 11 and 13 on the list of 
forty-five names. These are all the appointments that have 
been made under the new law up to the present time. 

While it is believed that there is no sufficient ground to 
justify a charge that the Police Commissioners were influenced 
by political or partisan considerations in making the above 
appointments in the manner in which they did, and the prob- 
abilities are that they were actuated mainly, and possibly 
wholly, by a desire to promote the efficiency of the force ac- 
cording to their best judgment, yet the fact remains that they 
have asserted and exercised a power which was never intended 
to be given to them under the law, and which would be liable to 
the gravest abuse in the hands of any Commission who might 
desire to subject the police force to partisan or political 
control. 

It may be well to state that on July 11, when the first ot 
these appointments were made, so many members of the 
officers and executive committees of the Baltimore Reform 
League and the Civil Service Association of Maryland were 
absent from the city that it was not practicable to arrange a 
sufficiently full meeting to determine what action should be 
taken by either body in relation to the position thus assumed 
by the Police Board, The Executive Committee of the 
Association, at a meeting held early in the present month, 
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decided to investigate the whole subject, and appointed a 
sub-committee for that purpose. The further steps to be 
taken will depend upon the nature of the report made. 


In Massachusetts. 





OSTON, October 12th.—It is evident that the spoilsmen 
are not discouraged by the failure of their bout with the 
reformers in the late Legislature. On the contrary, it appears 
to have put new zeal into them, for they are preparing more 
systematically than heretofore for the next engagement. A 
campaign journal (a weakling, to be sure, but noisy) has been 
started in their interests, and the representative and senatorial 
districts are being worked to secure men in the next General 
Court who can be counted upon to stand up for their nefarious 
schemes. It is apparent that if the merit system embodied in 
the Massachusetts laws is to be preserved intact the contest 
must be renewed next winter, and with perhaps more aggres- 
siveness on the part of the reformers than before. 

A review of the last session’s work, however, demonstrates 
the popular strength of the system in a manner that gives the 
reformers the greatest advantage. Of the five bills the un- 
disguised purpose of which was the complete overthrow, or 
nullification, of the laws as they now stand, not one received 
support from a single newspaper in the State of any standing, 
or of either party; while the mischievous Spanish veterans’ 
exemption bills which appealed most directly to popular senti- 
ment, were opposed by the recognized organs of both parties. 
Among the people at large, signatures were readily obtained 
from Republicans and Democrats alike, from men of all shades 
of political views, and of all sorts and conditions, to the 
petitions against these measures, hurriedly circulated in a few 
representative places. ‘That the Legislature contained a suf- 
ficient number of spoilsmen’s men to carry some of these 
measures is evident from their handling and the votes upon 
them; and had even a shadow of public opinion given them 
countenance Governor Crane would have found it necessary 
to interpose his veto in more than the single case in which 
Governor Wolcott’s veto was so effective the year before,— 
and, perhaps, with less satisfactory results. 

A significant fact, too, was that the influence behind these 
five destructive bills did not dare to come out in the open. 
Of the machine politicians who were backing their champion, 
—the same person who was sponsor for the similar attacks: of 
the previous year, an obscure newspaper reporter,—only one at 
all known in the community, and this one a Republican attach- 
ment to the city machine, appeared to sustain him at the 
public hearings. On the floor of the House no member had 
the hardihood to advocate the substitution of either of them 
for the report of the committee against the lot. Instead, 
the mild but specious bill providing a change of method, 
by which the civil service commission would certify to the 
appointing officers all candidates passing above the minimum 
percentage, instead of the highest three, was proposed as a 
substitute. This was the test measure which lacked four votes 
of passing. 

The Spanish veterans’ exemption bills had the advantage 
ofa favorable report from committee,—one honest member, a 
senator, dissenting,—under the pressure of the indefinite 
“soldier vote.” Both bills were identically the same, but 
proposed by different petitioners, and both were reported, 
an unusual proceeding, the intent of which did not appear 
until later in the session. One was laid on the table; the 
other passed the house by a close vote, but was rejected in 
the senate by a slight margin. This action was in April, and 
the reformers congratulated themselves that the danger of this 
year was over. But in June, when the session was approach- 
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ing its last days, and the followers of its vagaries had become 
languid, the tabled bill was taken up, passed hastily through 
its several stages in the House, and rushed to the Senate, 
where it got through two stages, but was thrown out fortu- 
nately, by a small majority on its passage to engrossment. 
It was a clever trick cleverly played, and was checked only 
by the alertness of the reformers at the eleventh hour. 

Compared with last year’s action on this scheme the vote 
of this year in the popular branch is significant of progress. 
Last year’s bill passed the House by an overwhelming vote of 
127 to 24. ‘This year the vote stood 74 to 49. 





THE VETERANS’ PREFERENCE LAW.—AN OBJECT LESSON 
OF ITS WORKINGS. 


A recent case in the city of Lynn, affords a striking 
illustration of the way in which the present Veterans’ Preference 
Law (Statutes of 1896, Chap. 517) interferes with the proper 
operation of the Civil Service Law. 

Notice of an examination of candidates for a vacancy in 
the position of inspector of milk, live and dressed meats, pro- 
visions, fish and fruits, under the Board of Health of that city, 
having been duly published, fifteen applicants appeared before 
the examiners at the appointed time and place and took the 
papers. Among the fifteen were several men experienced in 
the work which falls to the office; one had made a special 
study of the subject involved, and one had a veterinarian’s 
diploma. Also among them, as is generally the case, were 
men not unacquainted with political work, who had a very 
hazy idea of what the duties of the position were, and no 
capacity for their intelligent performance, as the examination 
speedily disclosed. 

Seven passed successfully, seven failed, and one soon gave 
up. The percentages of the successful seven ran in this wise: 
the highest, 82.22, the next below, 79.41; the third in the 
downward scale, 78.15; the fourth, 74.73; the fifth, 72.80, 
and the others several points lower. ‘The candidate standing 
first on the eligible list by virtue of the highest percentage was 
James E. Tarbox, a groceries and provision dealer. This man 
possessed special qualifications for the work, having prepared 
himself by thorough examination of its details and training in 
them; and he was endorsed as to character and good citizen- 
ship by leading citizens in his neighborhood. ‘The second, 
William H. Ximiness, was the candidate with the veterinarian’s 
diploma ; the third, George M. Barrell, is an apothecary. 

Under the Civil Service Law, before the adoption of the 
Veterans’ Preference Law, and in accordance with the founda- 
tion principle of the merit system, these three would have 
been certified to the appointing body, and the appointment 
would have gone to one of them. But downin thelist, fourth 
and fifth, were two civil war veterans ; and the Veterans’ Pre- 
ference Law provides that if the veterans “ pass the examina- 
tion ” for any position in the classified service, “they shall be 
preferred in appointment to all persons not veterans”; that 
“it shall be the duty of the civil service commissioners to 
cause the names of veterans passing examinations to be placed 
upon the eligible list for the position sought, in the order of 
the respective standing of such veterans, above the names of 
all applicants not veterans;” and that “the commissioners 
shall cause to be certified to the appointing officers for ap- 
pointment the names of all such veterans in preference to 
applicants not veterans so long as there are names of veterans 
upon the eligible list, and the appointment shall be made 
from the list so certified.” 

So the examiners were bound to place the two veterans up 
above the competitors not veterans, and to certify their names 
to the appointing body, or subject themselves to the fine pre- 
scribed for the violation of the act, a fine of “not less than 
one hundred nor more than one thousand dollars for each 
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offence.” One of the two veterans declined the place when 
he found that it involved outside work, and the appointment, 
accordingly, went to the other, the fifth on the list. This 
man had already been for some time in the government ser- 
vice, having held a clerkship in the Pension Office at Boston. 
The Health Board asked for the certification of a third name, 
but this was declined in view of the explicit provisions of the 
Preference act, and the city was virtually denied the oppor- 
tunity of securing the fittest, or even a fit man, for the pecu- 
liarly delicate work to be performed. 

The questions in the examination were of a most practi- 
cal nature, designed only to establish the qualifications of the 
applicants for the work to be done; the sort of questions that 
any sensible employer in ordinary business would naturally 
put to an applicant for expert-employment, and especially 
necessary in testing the capacity of an applicant for a place 
involving the protection of the public health. ‘They included 
the spelling of words such as an inspector would have to use 
in his reports ; the meaning of the ordinary terms employed ; 
and, most important, questions, twenty-six in all, relating to 
diseases of animals, the wholesomeness of meat and fish, and 
kindred matters, of which the following are samples : 

If a carcass of beef has been stripped by the butcher, what would 
you expect? 

How would you tell a sick cow? 

How would you tell a well cow ? 

How would you tell when a cow was with tuberculosis ? 

If a cow should lie down three or four days and then be killed what 
effect would be had on the meat ? 

When is the sale of veal prohibited in Massachusetts ? 


How would you tell whether a carcass of veal was under four 
weeks old ? 


What dependence can be placed on the lactometer in testing milk ? 
What is the standard of milk in Massachusetts ? 

What is adulterated butter ? 

What is oleomargarine made of ? 

How would you tell whether a fish were wholesome ? 


It was on these twenty-six questions that the seven failed, 
and the highest percentages were received by those who 
passed and whose certification was denied. 

Some legal friends of the candidates at the head of the 
list have believed that this case affords good ground for an 
action to test the constitutionality of the Veterans’ Prefer- 
ence Act. With this end in view it was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Attorney General, but that officer would not enter- 
tain it. B. 


Chicago’s Municipal Voters’ League. 





T HE success of the Municipal Voters’ League in the work of 

promoting honest government in the City of Chicago, is 
tersely set forth by Edwin Burritt Smith in a short article in 
the June number of the At/antic. After the many sincere but 
bungling attempts at municipal reform in other cities, which 
have so frequently ended in shipwreck and the triumph of the 
spoilsmen, it is something of a revelation to read of the few 
concise principles and the simple methods which, carried 
through by straightforward, weil directed efforts, have won so 
encouraging a series of victories in a contest as hard as that 
carried on in any municipality in the country. 

Mr. Smith starts with a short discussion of the purpose of 
municipal reform in general. He believes that despite the 
spasmodic efforts and the transient results there are indications 
of popular interest that promise success. The present situa- 
tion he describes as follows: 


The need of the hour is to make municipal government representa- 
tive. It is now dominated by special interests. It must be made repre- 
sentative of the people. To the extent that we have abandoned the 
legislature to private interests, and fallen back on the executive and the 
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courts, we have armed special privilege with affirmative authority, and 
left public interests to be defended by officials exercising powers which 
are mainly negative. Thus, in lieu of simple and responsible municipal 
government exercising adequate affirmative powers, we have a hotch- 
potch of warring officials and boards. 


He follows with his text: “ Honesty and capacity are the 
essential qualifications for public service.” ‘The Municipal 
Voters’ League accepted as a theory, and have now proved 
as a fact, that the majority of voters are influenced more 
strongly by facts in regard to the honesty and capacity of the 
candidates than by any other factors, in making their choice. 

The history of the League begins with 1895, when “the 
city government of Chicago touched bottom” and “ fifty-eight 
of its sixty-eight aldermen were organized into a ‘ gang’ for 
the service and blackmail of public service corporations.” It 
may have been this depth of degradation which made the 
agitation of the Civic Federation, the Civil Service Reform 
Association and other organizations successful in rousing the 
interest of the people. In 1895, the strictest civil service law 
which up to that time had been enacted in any part of the 
country was put in force. In January, 1896, two hundred 
men at the call of the Civic Federation met to consider what 
could be done for rescuing the municipal government. A 
committee of fifteen reported in favor of a Municipal Voters’ 
League composed of a hundred men and having power to act. 
This, in turn, appointed an executive committee of nine, with 
power to perpetuate itself, and then disbanded. The work is 
carried on entirely by the executive committee, one-third of 
whose members retire each year, their successors being elected 
by the remaining two-thirds. 

The League has a general membership made up of voters 
who sign cards endorsing its principles and methods, but no 
general meetings are held and the action of the executive 
committee represents only those who approve it. The 
League works with the individual voter and has come to have 
the support of the press. More discouraging conditions 
could scarcely be found. Three hundred and fifty thousand 
voters, of whom three-fourths were of foreign birth or parent- 
age, and many of whom did not understand the English lan- 
guage; this was the body to whose sense of honor the Muni- 
cipal Voters’ Leage appealed—by furnishing them with 
accurate information as to the record for honesty and capacity 
of their candidates—to rescue the city government from the 
spoilsmen. In each case the main stress has been laid upon 
character and capacity; but the voters are also informed how 
the candidate stands on the League platform, which is “a 
pledge to exact full compensation for franchises, support the 
civil service law and unite with others to secure a non-partisan 
organization of the council.” 

Space will not allow us to follow in detail Mr. Smith’s 
history of the progress and success of the League, and the 
spread of its influence. It must suffice to quute his sum- 
ming up of the work accomplished in the five years of its 
existence: 


Of the fifty-eight ‘‘ gang’’ members of 1895 but four are now in 
the council. The ‘‘honest minority” of ten of 1895 became a two- 
thirds majority in 1899. The quality of the membership has steadily 
improved. Each year it is found easier to secure good candidates. To- 
day the council contains many men of character and force. A consid- 
erable number of prominent citizens have become members. The coun- 
cil is organized on a non-partisan basis, the good men of both parties 
being in charge of all the committees. It is steadily becoming more 
efficient. No general ‘* boodle ordinance” has passed over the mayor’s 
veto since the first election in which the League participated. Public 
despair has given place to general confidence in the early redemption of 
the council. It is no longer a good investment for public service cor- 
porations to expend large sums to secure the reelection of notorious 
boodlers. It is no longer profitable to pay large amounts to secure 
membership in a body in which ‘‘aldermanic business” has ceased to be 
good. It is now an honor to be a member of the Chicago council. 
Any capable member may easily acquire an honorable city reputation 
in a single term of service. 
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From beginning to end, Mr. Smith’s article is an appeal 
for faith in the honesty and mother-wit of the great mass of 
voters. He shows that a comparatively small number of 
citizens who will organize and concentrate their efforts—not 
tilting at windmills, but aiming to put the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth before the people—can win in 
the face of politicians who devote all their time and energy 
to corrupt politics. Democratic government has not proved 
itself a failure, even in municipal affairs, though the faint- 
hearted have reached that conclusion. It is not necessary to 
overturn it and start on a new basis, but to put faith in the 
means it provides and pull together. Mr. Smith expresses 
this in his last paragraph : 

A vision of representative government regained in the city, as the 
basis for its recovery in the state and nation, already appears. To 


realize it, we must renew our faith. Self-government is fundamental; 
good government is incidental. 


The Set-Back in New Orleans. 





Be passage of the bill wrecking the civil service system 

of New Orleans—a result foreshadowed in our last 
issue—was successfully brought about through the joint efforts 
of a narrow majority in the Legislature and the Governor. It 
is encouraging to note, however, that it was not without con- 
siderable opposition that this disgraceful business was accom- 
plished. Before the measure came toa vote in either House, 
the new bill had been thoroughly exploited and every one was 
aware that, though in form it provided for the continuance of 
a system of civil service rules, in substance it made a farce of 
the merit system, placing the examining power in the hands of 
the appointing power, abolishing open competition, and pro- 
viding in the frankest terms for a clean sweep of employees 
with every change of administration. 

The newly formed Civil Service Reform League did all in 
its power to save the established system. This organization 
was composed of Democrats only, on the theory that it would 
thus carry more weight with the Democratic legislature, and 
to prevent the promoters of the measure from using the plea 
that the opposition was made for party purposes. ‘The presi- 
dent and other members of the League appeared before the 
legislative committees and made extended arguments against 
the bill. 

No real resistance could be aroused in the Senate, and the 
“civil service modifier”, as the bill was somewhat cynically : 
termed, passed that body by a vote of 30 to 6, on June 28. 
In the House it came very close to defeat. Many of the 
country members, who had sought to escape responsibility by 
declaring that they would let the city members decide in a 
matter where the city was primarily interested, had been 
argued out of this not very creditable attitude, and in the last 
days of the session it appeared as if a majority would be held 
for the reform. Alarmed at this the State administration 
promptly took hold. The “modifier” was made a party 
measure and Governor Heard, Senator-elect Foster and other 
party leaders put on the screws and “jammed it through.” 

The friends of civil service reform have carried the fight 
against the new law into the courts. Its constitutionality is 
contested on the ground that it was not properly advertised 
as required by the constitution in the case of “local or special” 
laws, and, further that, under the constitution, the former 
Civil Service Commissioners are entitled to exercise their func- 
tions and enjoy the emoluments appertaining to their offices 
until the terms for which they had been appointed should ex- 
pire. ‘The Commission has claimed, accordingly, that the 
board created by the Thorpe bill is usurping their functions 
and has asked for a writ of injunction restraining it from the 
exercise of any of the duties the new bill prescribes, 
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In the lower court, Judge St. Paul gave a decision on 
August 20, in favor of the new Commission and the new law 
on both these points. He cited many authorities to support 
his opinion that the law, though amending the New Orleans 
charter, was not a local measure within the meaning of Article 
50 of the constitution. An appeal has since been taken to the 
Supreme Court, which will not resume its sittings until Novem- 
ber. Meanwhile, it is gratifying to learn that in the event of 
a final adverse decision the League will continue its organi- 
zation and start in vigorously to regain the ground that has 
been lost. 


Political Assessments in the Present Campaign. 





LETTER OF THE LEAGUE TO THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
AND RESULTS OF THIS AND OTHER EFFORTS. 





A$ a result of the public discussion of the subject by the 
Civil Service Reform League, and of action taken by the 
heads of the Executive departments, there has been a very 
perceptible change for the better in the matter of the solicita- 
tion of political assessments from federal office holders during 
the present campaign. The action of the Ohio State Repub- 
lican Committee, under the chairmanship of Representative 
Dick, in attempting a wholesale assessment of civil employees 
in all parts of the country, during the state canvass of 1899, 
had encouraged the belief that in the present campaign the 
attempt might be repeated on a largerscale. The declaration 
of the League to the effect that solicitations made by any 
committee having federal office holders among its members 
is a violation of the civil service law, has, however, had a very 
wholesome effect. The cases where such solicitations have 
been made are relatively few, and, so far as can be ascertained, 
they have in no case been made by the direction, or under 
the authority of the National Committee of either party. 
Meanwhile, the prosecution of the case against Chairman 
Dick has been taken up, and there is finally a fair chance of 
securing judicial action that will serve, even more effectually, 
as a deterrent on this practice in the future. 


THE LEAGUE TO THE NATIONAL COMMITTEES. 

In the latter part of August the following letter was sent 
by a special Committee of the League to Senators Hanna 
and Jones, Chairmen, respectively, of the Republican and 
Democratic Committees : 


NEW YoRK, AUGUST 21, 1900, 

Hon. MArcus A. HANNA, 
CHAIRMAN, REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 

SIR: 

On behalf of the National Civil Service Reform League, we ask 
your aid to prevent the levying of assessments for political purposes up- 
on public servants during the present campaign. The prevalence of 
this abuse had awakened such general indignation that Congress, in en- 
acting the Civil Service Law, inserted special safeguards against its re- 
currence in the Federal service. Sections XI, XII and XIV of that 
law are as follows : 

‘*Sec. XI. No Senator, or Representative, or Territorial Dele- 
gate of the Congress, or Senator, Representative, or Delegate elect, 
or any officer or employee of either of the said Houses, and no ex- 
ecutive, judicial, military or naval officer of the United States, and 
no clerk, or employee of any department, branch, or bureau of the 
executive, judicial or military or naval service of the United States, 
shall, directly or indirectly, solicit or receive or be in any manner 
concerned in soliciting or receiving, any assessment, subscription 
or contribution for any political purpose whatever from any officer, 
clerk or employee of the United States, or any department, branch, 
or bureau thereof, or from any person receiving any salary or com- 
pensation from moneys derived from the Treasury of the United 
States. 

‘*Sec. XII. No person shall, in any room or building occupied 
in the discharge of official duties by any officer or employee of the 
United States mentioned in this act, or in any navy yard, fort or 
arsenal, solicit in any manner whatever, or receive any contribution 
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of money or any other thing of value for any political purpose 

whatever.” 

‘*Sec. XIV. That no officer, clerk or other person in the service 
of the United States shall, directly or indirectly, give or hand over 
to any other officer, clerk or person in the service of the United 
States, or to any Senator or Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, or Territorial Delegate, any money or valuable thing on ac- 
count of or to be applied to the promotion of any political object 
whatever.” 

These provisions of law testify to the solicitude wherewith it was 
then sought to protect all those in the service of the United States 
from the injustice and oppression involved in such assessments, and 
there is the more reason to note in this connection the terms of Section 
XI because, like the Chairman of the National Democratic Committee, 
you are a Senator of the United States, so that any solicitation or even 
any receiptof contributions from Federal public servants, by either Com- 
mittee, no matter whether ‘‘ directly” or ‘‘ indirectly,” that is to say, 
through the agency of any sub-committee or representative, would con- 
stitute a plain violation of law. In fact any officer or employee of the 
United States asked to give an assessment or contribution for political 
purposes ‘‘ directly or indirectly” to a committee of which a Senator 
of the United States is chairman, is solicited to commit a crime. 

We cannot question the desire of both Senator Jones and yourself 
to secure obedience to this law on the part of all who are required to 
respect and enforce it ; but it is, nevertheless, true that in previous cam- 
paigns attempts have been repeatedly made to evade its salutary pro- 
visions ; indeed alleged offences of this nature are even now the subject 
of offical inquiry by the law officers of the government. It is in no wise 
our purpose, however, to confine what we now say to assessments on 
Federal office-ho!ders or to acts made unlawful by particular statutes. 
We believe that, in a free country, the collection of such enforced con- 
tributions from public servants of any grade or kind, whether Federal, 
State or Municipal, who may make them through fear lest refusal be fol- 
lowed by injurious consequences to themselves and their families, is a 
grave scandal; we have no doubt that such is the belief of honorable 
and patriotic men, whatever their politics or party, throughout the 
Union, and we request you, as a good citizen, to join with us ina pro- 
test against these wrongs. 

We ask from you, therefore, a public declaration that you recognize 
the right of every man, whether in public or private employ, to the 
wages of his labor without such molestation and that, so far as may be 
in your power, you will see that no one suffers because of refusal tocom- 
ply with any demand for contributions made professedly on behalf of 
your Committee or of the great party which you represent. 

We remain, Sir, Yours very respectfully, 
CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, WM. DUDLEY FOULKE, HENRY A. RICHMOND, 
Special Committee. 


To this letter Senator Hanna did not reply. Senator Jones 
replied as follows: 


THE DEMocRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Sept. 1, 1900. 
Messrs. CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, 
W. B. FouLkE, and 
H. A. RIcHMOND, Sub-Committee, 


54 William Street, New York City. 
GENTLEMEN : 


Your favor is received, and I hasten to say in reply that I have ob- 
served, and shall continue to do so, the entire civil service law in all 
respects. Evasions of the law are equivalent to violations, and it is the 
duty of every American citizen, and especially of every officer, to live 
up to the law strictly. 

I agree with you fully that ‘‘in a free country, the collection of en- 
forced contributions from public servants of any kind, whether federal, 
state or municipal, who might make them through fear that refusal might 
be followed by injurious consequences to themselves and families,” is a 
grave scandal and I sincerely hope that a healthy public sentiment may 
very soon render such things absolutely impossible. 

I am sure that all of those with whom I am associated politically 
will continue to observe the law, and that if our party should be success- 
ful in the approaching campaign that there will be at no time, during 
its administration of the affairs of the government, any just ground for 
complaint that any statute has been evaded or violated in letter or in 
spirit. Very respectfully, 

JAMES K. JONES. 


As already noted, there has been nothing to show that 
direct requests for contributions have been made by either 
of these Committees, or by any sub-committees or individuals 
acting for either, to public employees of any class. 
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THE ACTION OF THE DEPARTMENTS. 


During the period from August 11 to September 1, circu- 
lars were issued by the heads of each of the Washington 
departments and commissions, calling attention to the salicnt 
provisions of the law and warning all officers and employees 
to respect them. The construction that payments made to 
committees of which federal officers are members constitute 
“indirect ” payments to such officers, and are therefore within 
the meaning of the statute, is not explained in any one of 
these, though it is significant that the circular of the Depart- 


ment of Justice, signed by Attorney General Griggs, includes 
the following : 


‘‘It is required that all persons under this Department shall strictly 
observe the prohibitions of the law above quoted, and it is recommended 
that all officers and employees of the Department refrain from mem- 
bership and service on political committees charged with the collection 
and disbursement of campaign funds.” 


The circular of the Treasury Department embodies that 
of the Civil Service Commission, dated August 8, and renews, 
as the rule of the Department, the order of President Cleve- 
land of July 14, 1886, practically forbidding active participa- 
tion, in the general conduct of political campaigns, on the part 
of either officers or employees. The Commission in its circu- 
lar requests “‘any person having knowledge of any violation 
of this law to lay the facts before it that it may at once take 
action thereupon.” 


CASES IN NEW YORK AND IOWA, 


The only case of violation of the law that has been re- 
ported, with evidence, to the League, is that of the New York 
State Republican Committee, which, through its Treasurer and 
Executive Committee, addressed letters to federal employees 


in New York City on July 30, and again about September 1, 
reading as follows: 


My DEAR SIR: 


The Republican State Committee intends to make an early and en- 
ergetic campaign. To do this we will need funds. The Democratic 
party, through its committee, will attempt to make the most vigorous 
campaign possible to carry the State of New York. To offset this, the 
Republican State Committee intends to employ every legitimate means 
to awaken an interest and to bring out the Republican vote on registra- 
tion and election days. 


If this meets with your approval, such voluntary contribution as 
you may be pleased to make will be gratefully appreciated. 
Please make checks payable to E. A. McAlpin, Treasurer, Repub- 
lican State Committee, Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York City. 
Very truly yours, 
E. A. McALPIN, 
Treasurer. 


These letters were sent to the home addresses of the em- 
ployees; the risk of addressing them to public buildings in 
this instance was not taken. The League has filed a specific 
complaint in the matter with the Commission, mentioning 
among the federal office holders who are members of the Re- 
publican State Committee and therefore affected by Section 11 
of the act William Barnes, Jr., Surveyor of the Port of Albany, 
Cornelius Van Cott, Postmaster at New York, Ferdinand 
Kidman, Collector of Internal Revenue, William Henkel, 
United States Marshal, and Frank Raymond, Deputy Collec- 
tor of Customs. Mr. Barnes, who is Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and in that capacity one of the active 
managers of the campaign in the state, seems not only to 
have violated the political assessments law, but the order of 
Secretary Gage forbidding such activity on the part of any 
officer of the Treasury Department. 

Another case of which mention has been made in the 
newspapers, and that now has the attention of the Commis- 
sioners, is that of the Iowa Republican Committee, which, 
through its chairman, is said to have addressed the following 
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letter to all postmasters in the state, the letters being mailed 
to the offices, in violation of Section 12: 


Des MoINEs, IA., Sept. 3, 1900. 


VERY IMPORTANT. 
DEAR SIR: 


I forward to you to-day package of literature which is the first in- 
stallment of campaign documents that will be sent you from now until 
the day of election. I trust that you will place them in hands of parties 
where they will do the most good. 

I also desire to call your attention to the matter of your voluntary 
contribution to the campaign fund, as I observe from the records that 
you have not as yet responded to my request for aid in the work being 
done. You can see from the documents that pass through your office 
the character of the work being done, and which can be completed only 
by increased energy and expense. The Democrats are flooding the state 
with literature and speakers, and have raised a campaign fund much 
larger than we can hope for. They are mapping out a campaign in 
Iowa which has alarmed our congressional nominees in the districts 
which they deem comparatively safe. Upon you and your associates 
rests the serious personal responsibility of insuring your congressional 
nominee a re-election. Don’t throw this aside, but answer at once. 

Yours truly, 
H. O. WEAVER, 
Chairman. 


The tone of this communication is more like that of the 
circulars of the older days, when these demands were made 
more peremptorily. It is to be observed, however, that the 
new term, “ voluntary contribution,” is not missing either in 
this or the New York circular. The average employee fully 
understands the humor of this suggestion. Though not as 
apprehensive as formerly that he may be dismissed outright 
for a failure to contribute, he believes that in some way or 
other his position will be prejudiced or his opportunities for 
advancement affected unless payment is made, and, when the 
request is actually made, few, even to-day, fail to respond. 


THE CASE OF CHAIRMAN DICK, 


The correspondence between the League and the Attorney 
General with reference to the prosecution of the case against 
Representative Dick, and other members of the Ohio Com- 
mittee, for violation of the law in 1899, was printed in the 
June issue of Goop GOVERNMENT. Up to that time no satis- 
factory action had been taken. In July, however, a final let- 
ter was sent to Mr. Griggs with better results. As this will 


serve as a summary of an incident remarkable for many 
reasons, it is here reproduced : 


OFFICE OF THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE. 
Hon. JOHN W. Griccs, 
Attorney-General, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SIR: 


The Civil Service Reform League, on October 24, last, addressed a 
letter to the United States Civil Service Commission, calling attention to 
an apparent violation of the provisions of law with reference to the 
solicitation or receipt of political assessments or contributions, by the 
Honorable Charles Dick, a Representative in Congress from Ohio, and 
by certain others associated with him as members of the Ohio State 
Republican Executive Committee. It was shown that during the cam- 
paign of 1899, a circular letter had been sent on behalf of the aforesaid 
Committee, of which Mr. Dick was Chairman, to Federal office holders 
in various parts of the United States, and mailed to such persons at the 
public buildings in which they were employed, asking for contributions 
of money to be used in the interest of the candidates of the Republican 
party for state offices in Ohio. It was submitted that this action con- 
stituted a violation not only of Section 11 of the civil service act, 
which forbids a member of Congress either directly or indirectly to solicit 
or receive political assessments or contributions from federal officers or 
employees, but of Section 12, which provides that no such solicitation 
shall be made by avy person in a room or building occupied by such an 
officer or employee in the discharge of his official duties. 

In view of the peculiarly flagrant character of the offense in ques- 
tion, the details of which were set forth, and of the danger of a very 
general revival of the practice of levying assessments, if the offense were 
permitted to go unpunished, it was asked that the matter be submitted to 
the Deparment of Justice for such investigation and prosecution as 
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might prove warranted. In a letter dated October 28, (marked III in the 
accompanying exhibits) the Commission communicated the facts in its 
possession, together with a brief and the opinions of Ex-Senator Ed- 
munds and others, with reference to the points of law involved, and 
added that it stood ready to furnish as soon as needed, ‘‘ the names, 
with addresses, of federal officers or employees to whom these circulars 
had been addressed and delivered at their places of business.” In your 
reply, dated November 17 following, and printed, with the letter of the 
League and other papers, at pages 12-18 of Senate Document 351, of 
the late session, you informed the Commission that you had been 
advised by a gentleman of responsibility that the letter of which com- 
plaint had been made ‘* had been submitted to the Commission and ap- 
proved by a majority of them” before being sent out. You added that 
you should be assured as to the truth of this statement for the reason 
that it would be embarrassing ‘‘ to be called upon by your Commission 
to regard as illegal or criminal, that which you had previously approved 
as within the proper scope of the law.” On November 22 the Commis- 
sion informed you that it had not approved the letter in question or con- 
sidered it in any manner except as the basis of a complaint of viola- 
tion of the law. The Commission added, however, that Mr. Dick had, 
in fact, called at its office, at a time when two of its three members were 
not present, and that he had asked the opinion of the single Commis- 
sioner who received him, as to whether this letter—a copy of which 
he presented—would constitute a violation of law. He had been then 
informed, specifically, that, ‘‘ from the very nature of the case, the 
Commission could not undertake to say whether a circular letter solicit- 
ing contributions for campaign purposes in any form, would or would 
not constitute such a violation. 

Beyond the above mentioned inquiry, and the Commission’s reply, 
no action was taken on the complaint made by the League, and repeated 
by the Commission to the Department of Justice, in October, until Feb- 
ruary following. On January 30, I had the honor of addressing a letter 
to you, stating that the Commission was unable to state what action had 
been taken following its own complaint and offer of proof and asking 
whether you would accord the League the courtesy of a statement of 
what had been done or might be in contemplation. On February 5, you 
replied that it was not the custom of the Department to advise unofficial 
persons concerning the status of matters of this sort, and that such in- 
formation as might be proper in time to give out would be reported to 
the Civil Service Commission. On thesame date, you addressed a letter 
to the Commission, asking for the data it had offered to furnish when- 
ever desired. Under date of March 3, the Commission submitted the 
names and addresses of federal employees to whom the request had 
been mailed in the public buildings in which they were employed, together 
with the original letters sent to them and the accompanying envelopes. 
It is understood that the evidence thus submitted was referred by you 
to the consideration of the United States District Attorney for Ohio. 

The Commission informs us, under date of June 21, that it has not 
been advised that any action has since been taken. 

I am instructed to submit to you, most respectfully, that in the 
judgment of the Civil Service Reform League the solution of this mat- 
ter must have a highly important effect, not only on the integrity of 
those provisions of law which, it appears, have been violated, but on the 
proper safeguarding of elections and the protection of those in the pub- 
lic service. A request for funds to be used for party purposes in a state 
campaign, addressed to many thousands who are citizens of other states, 
but who are employed in the public buildings and places of the general 
government, under an administration the political interests of which were 
declared by the circular to be involved in the local issue, was, as we have 
previously pointed out, too obvious a violation of Section 12 to be dis- 
puted. ‘The ‘‘indirect” connection of Mr. Dick with ‘his act is evi- 
denced by the mere fact of his chairmanship of the Committee that col- 
lected and disbursed the moneys received. We would submit, more- 
over, that the direct connection of Mr. Dick with the matter is shown 
quite as conclusively by his personal visit to the office of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission with the draft of the proposed circular in his posses- 
sion, and by the circumstances attending that visit, all of which, we 
do not doubt, can be attested. 

The League believes that the course now taken will affect, inevitably, 
the conduct of political committees during the campaign that is about 
to open. It hopes that action on its complaint of nine months ago may 
be taken before this campaign is carried farther, and in such manner as to 
discourage the repetition of offenses of this character. As the benefit of 
official information as to the status of the matter, in advance of further 
publication of the facts herein reviewed, is very much to be desired, and 
as the Civil Service Commission is unable to state what has been done 
since March 3, or what course is in contemplation, the request that such 
information may be furnished us through the courtesy of the Depart- 
ment of Justice is most respectfully renewed. 

I am, 
Yours very truly, 
GEORGE McANENY, 
Secretary. 
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The Attorney-General replied, under date of August 7: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 7, 1900. 
GEORGE MCANENY, Esq., 
Secretary Civil Service Reform League, 
Sir: 


Your letter of July 17th, inquiring as to what action has been taken 
with reference to the complaint versus Charles Dick and others for vio- 
lation of the Civil Service Act in soliciting political assessments from 
government employes, came during my absence from the Department, 
to which I have only this morning returned. The papers in the case were 
sent to the District Attorney at Cincinnati several months ago. I have 
this day written him asking for a report of his action in the matter, 
which, when received, will be transmitted to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Very respectfully, 

JoHN W. GriGGs, 
Attorney-General. 


A report from the District Attorney for Southern Ohio was 
received by the Commission on August 20, and, although its 
subject matter can not, for proper reasons, be made public at 
the present time, it is understood that the evidence against 
Mr. Dick will be submitted to the Federal Grand Jury at 
Cincinnati at the opening of the December term. 


Civil Service Reform in the New York Campaign. 





HERE is a striking contrast between the respective civil 
service reform planks of the Republican and Democratic 
State Conventions in New York. ‘The Republicans are not 
only able to refer with apparent satisfaction to the new law 
passed by the Legislature of 1899, and signed by Governor 
Roosevelt, but they pledge themselves in unqualified terms to 
support that law in the future. Their declaration is as fol- 
lows: 

The Republican party has committed itself without reserve to civil 
service reform, and has passed an act which it is effectively enforcing, and 
which it intends to enforce in the spirit of the constitutional amendment, 
whereby merit and fitness, proved by competent examination, are made 
the test for entrance into the public service, and for future promotion 
eR... ..2.s Mindful of the interests and the rights of veterans of 
our country, increased facilities for their care have been provided by Re- 
publican legislation at the Soldiers’ Home at Bath, in the establishment at 
Oxford of the Women’s Relief Corps Home, and by the preference given 
by the civil service law to veterans for appointment and retention in 
the service of the State and its municipalities. 


The Democrats produced the following, reported to be the 
work of Senator Tom Grady, a redoubtable Tammany wight: 


We favor a practical civil service law, under which the fitness of 
any applicant for official appointment may be ascertained, but we 
denounce as un-American the prevailing system under which highly 
technical knowledge is made the test for public employment, thereby 
confining the vast majority of public appointments to those who have 
had a college education. : ; 

We favor the vigorous enforcement of the soldier preference law in 
the full spirit of that law, and the prompt reinstatement in the public 
service of the veteran soldiers who have been illegally and improperly 
removed from office by the Republican administration of the state and 
municipalities. 


This calls for little comment. Th¢ sort of “ practical ” re- 
form in which Mr. Grady believes, is aptly illustrated by the 
practices of the Tammany organization in this regard. The 
repetition of the “college graduate” absurdity in so serious a 
document as this, is also distinctly characteristic. ‘The most 
virulent enemies of the merit system know by this time 
that more than ninety per cent. of those who pass the civil 
service examinations are educated in the common schools 
alone, and that the nonsense is repeated only by those who 
hope to deceive persons not in a position to know better. 
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New Publications. 





A SHORT, cleverly written, and instructive article appears 

in the July Forum by A. Maurice Low, on the question 
“ Does Government Service Pay.” The writer’s answer is 
that it pays one class of employees very well and another class 
very poorly ; and he leaves it clearly to be inferred that we 
would be much better off if this condition of things were 
reversed. 

The two classes referred to are first, those clerks of little 
ambition and minor ability, who are well satisfied to perform 
their easy tasks at $1,800 a year for the rest of their lives, and 
second, the men of real ability who rise from the ranks to 
positions of responsibility. 

The worthy Jasper Swingle, of Deweyville, Minnesota, Mr. 
Low adopts as an example of the first class. He has received 
a high school education—no more—and takes the civil service 
examination for clerk, in due time receiving an appointment 
at asalary of $900. If his work is done fairly well, Jasper is 
reasonably certain of steady promotion to the highest grade 
at $1,800. His brother, two years his senior, becomes a 
clerk in a wholesale grocery house in Deweyville, and their 
respective lots at the end of a year are thus contrasted by 
Mr. Low: 


JASPER : 
It months, or 282 working days at 
6% hours per day, 1,833 hours ; 
less 5 per cent. for holidays, sick 


His BROTHER: 
12 months, or 313 working days, 
at 10 hours per day, 3,130 hours; 


| 
| less 2 per cent. for public holi- 
| 


leave, etc. days. 
Se ree 1,741 | a rae 3,070 
Wages..... RC oe re DE MOR 1 TEM ia edad cv ocseaes $500 


The Jaspers, then, are exceedingly well off for the first ten 
or fifteen years in comparison with their brothers outside of 
the service. If with $1,800 and the title of Fourth Grade 
Clerk their ambition is satisfied, they are not badly off, for 
their tenure, so long as the duties assigned them are faithfully 
performed, is reasonably secure; but they must lay aside 
something for the day when, no longer equally efficient, they 
must retire without a pension in favor of younger men. De- 
spite the lack of pension, their position compares favorably 
with that of clerks in an English government department. 

Turning now to the clerk unwilling to stop at the fourth 
grade and $1,800, his ambition is urging him to imminent 
risk. If not courageous he will swallow this ambition and 
turn back to the sure thing. For ahead of him stands hard 
work, wretched remuneration, and possible, nay probable, dis- 
‘missal for political reasons. Mr. Low has this to say in regard 
to the inadequacy of the salaries for the higher positions: 


The difference between $1,800 and $2,100 is small in money, but 
there is a wide gap in the duties the Government requires between the 
two salaries. It has been said that an $1,800 clerk has little responsibil- 
ity resting upon him, and seldom, if ever, is he required to originate or 
initiate ; he simply does the work set before him. The chief of a bureau 
in the State Department receiving $2,100 a year has responsibility, and 
is constantly required to make original suggestions. Or take the chief 
clerk of the Treasury Department at a salary of $3,000 ; or the chief of 
the division of Public Moneys at $2,500; or the chief of the Treasury 
Bureau of Statistics at $3,000 ; or the Assistant Commissioner of Patents 
at $3,000, and it will be seen that the salary does not keep pace with the 
technical knowledge required. 

As the scale ascends, the disproportion becomes even more marked. 
The First Assistant Postmaster-General, who in the absence of the Post- 
master-General, becomes the head of the Department, receives only 
$4,000 a year, as do the second and third Assistant Secretaries of State 
and the various auditors. The three Assistant Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury receive $500 more, the Comptroller of the Currency $5,000, and the 
Comptroller of the Treasury $5,000. These men must have expert 
knowledge—they are lawyers or financiers or are possessed of marked 
executive ability—and in corresponding positions in civil life receive 
salaries two, three, and four times as large. So thoroughly do great cor- 
porations appreciate the ability the Government is able to command, that 
as soon as a man demonstrates his worth he is quickly enticed to leave 
the Government service and enter the office of some great railroad or 
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financial institution. Remembering the inadequate salaries paid, it has 
always been a wonder to me that the Government is continually able to 
sercure the services of such gifted men. 


We must, regretfully, take issue with Mr. Low when he de- 
scribes the sad lot of !.is Jasperif he declines promotion on ac- 
count of its dangers and remains in his position of fourth grade 
clerk until such time as the government forces him to give way 
to a younger man on account of impaired efficiency due to old 
age. This appears to Mr. Low as a great hardship; he speaks of 
the government as “more soulless even than the most hard- 
ened coporation,” taking no account of long years of faithful 
service. In this, of course, Mr. Low has in mind the English 
system of civil pensions. But he appears to overlook the fact 
that he has maintained all through, that the government has 
been paying its fourth class clerk a higher salary than not only 
the private corporation but also than the English government 
would do. It has given him the means of insuring himself 
against old age. 

From a comparison of the salaries paid to clerks in English 
governmental departments, Mr. Low turns to short consider- 
ation of England as a colonizer. Lord Cromer’s success in 
the administration of Egypt he ascribes chiefly to his choice 
of officials, both native and European, on the ground of 
efficiency alone. He hits the nail on the head when he says: 


A Cromer is needed in Cuba, in the Philippines, in Puerto Rico ; 
but we cannot expect to find Cromers at a salary less than that paid to 
many first class salesmen, nor can we expect Cromers to do what has 
been done in Egypt and in India if they are badgered by politicians, and 
if they have to rely upon subordinates whose claim to appointment is the 
influence of politicians. 





The leading article in the September Ad/antic deals with 
“The American Boss,” the causes of his existence and the 
conditions under which he flourishes. The author of this 
paper, Mr. Francis C, Lowell, takes it for granted that the 
boss is a curse to his country—a proposition which few un- 
biassed observers of American politics will be found to dispute 
—but thinks it well, before attempting to do away with him, 
that the nature of his position should be thoroughly understood. 

It is the necessity for extensive partisan machinery, Mr. 
Lowell points out, that is the fundamental condition of the 
boss. But the partisan machinist is not, as such, a boss. 
Machinists are to be found everywhere, working in the inter- 
est of the national party to which they belong, distributing 
the local patronage to the party workers, and keeping the 
wheels well greased for the greater emergencies. They fear 
startling local issues as tending to disarrange the machinery, 
and often are to be found fostering national issues where these 
have no place. Yet such a leader may be a patriotic and 
unselfish man. If not, he is clearly in a position to become a 
boss. 


‘* The importance given in the United States to political machinists, 
and the opportunity afforded by a federal system for carrying local elec- 
tions without much regard for local considerations, are the conditions 
which produce the boss. A boss is a political machinist who uses the 
local machinery of the national party to which he belongs, for his own 
personal advantage in the local elections of the state or city of which he 
is boss. The word boss denotes a territory, as much as the word king. 
A boss must be boss of some place, and an unattached boss is as incon- 
ceivable as an unattached king.” 


Once secure in this position the boss makes use of ma- 
chinery, influence and patronage for his own selfish ends and 
often prefers his own unprincipled advantage to the success of 
the party for which he is pledged to work. He may be “an 
unsavory person,” an incubus of shame to his party which they 
find very difficult to shake off. To “read him out of the 
party” is next to impossible. The alternative remedy is to 
withdraw from him the federal patronage through the poses- 
sion of which he climbed to power. ‘This is a precarious step 
and failure to secure the object may lead to disaster in a 
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national campaign. “It not infrequently is resented by the 
people at large and strengthens the boss. There is no boss so 
bad but that he has the support of some good man. There 
are good men who believe even in Tammany.” 

Mr. Lowell overrates the effect of this remedy if applied to 
the boss of New York City. Control of the federal patron- 
age is little to him if he can retain that of the city. A glance 
at the salary list for the city will explain the reason; Tammany 
controls a patronage in comparison with which local federal 
plums appear few and paltry. To-day, with the federal pa- 
tronage in the hands of the Republican machine and an ad- 
verse administration in Albany, Tammany is flourishing like a 
green bay tree and is restrained only by adverse —sometimes 
unjustifiable—legislation at the state capital, and by the civil 
service law, which it has found many ways of evading. 

Mr. Lowell devotes but small space to the means of rid- 
ding ourselves of the boss system. ‘The moral remedy—that 
of educating the people to a sense of their political responsi- 
bilities—will, he says, be long in effecting this purpose. Of 
the political, and quicker, remedies he rightly places civil ser- 
vice reform first. After this, he concludes, the most effective 
methods are to separate local elections from national and to 
simplify the elections as far as possible. 


Mr. Albert H. Washburn makes in the September Forum 
“ A Plea for Consular Inspection.” He points to the ‘post 
office appropriation bill for the ensuing year, which carried 
with it a lump appropriation of $550,000 for post-office inspec- 
tors; and to the “twenty-eight special treasury agents now 
authorized by law,” whose salaries and expenses have amounted 
in one year to $94,000. These sums have been amply justi- 
fied in the protection given to the public from dishonest pos- 
tal officials and from smugglers and others engaged in frauds 
upon the national treasury. As compared with this work in 
the Post Office and Treasury Departments, however, the lack 
of it in the Consular Service under the State Department is 
notable. It is the more notable because our foreign service, 
which was little under the eye of the public ten years ago, is 
to-day a subject of common discussion. The increase in 
travel and our growing business relations with all parts of the 
world have made the Service known and its shortcomings ad- 
mitted. In debate, both in Congress and out of it, the 
question, no longer doubting the evils, turns on what remedy 
for them is practicable. 

The first so-called impracticability is now past. It was 
that of passing at the end of a session, on the eve of election, 
any legislation not absolutely necessary from political consid- 
erations. The second point in opposition to the passage of a 
bill reforming the service Mr. Washburn lays to the civil ser- 
vice reformers themselves. He implies that he would support, 
and that friends of the merit system would not support the 
measures now before Congress. The Lodge-Burton bill 
sprang from the earnest action of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce. But Mr. Washburn does not judge fairly the op- 
position of civil service reformers. They are against the bill 
as reported by the Committee on Foreign Relations because 
in its amended form it very clearly would not secure what 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce desired. The advocates 
of genuine reform stand with the commercial interests which 
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framed the bill and against the political interests which 
amended it. A third and powerful opposition to any change 
comes from the present incumbents. What Mr. Washburn 
technically calls the “impressive unanimity” of this view 
opens it to suspicion. 

As these three points among many others render imme- 
diate reform impracticable, Mr. Washburn turns the future and 
systematic re-organization of the system over to the “ growing 
and imperative needs” of commerce, and suggests that next 
winter the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, when it 
reports the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill, should 
provide for consular inspection by means of regularly appoint- 
ed consular inspectors. 

A proviso that not more than a certain. number of consular inspectors 
be appointed from any one party would disarm partisan criticism, and 
make it impotent. The number of inspectors need not be large—five 
would suffice for effective work. Finally, the cost of inspection would 
be comparatively trifling. 

That Consular inspection on the lines Mr. Washburn lays 
down is immediately practicable and would be valuable both 
now and after the introduction of the merit system few will 
dispute. 


Recent Magazine Articles. 





ATLANTIC MONTHLY—July : 
The Independence of the Executive : I1.—Grover Cleveland. 
— August: 
Political Education—Arthur Twining Hadley. 
— September : 
The American Boss—Francis C. Lowell. 
ForuM—July : 
Does Government Service Pay—A. Maurice Low. 
— September : 
A Plea for Consular Inspection—Albert H. Washburn. 
American Census Methods—Walter F. Wilcox. 
— October : 
The British General Election—Henry W. Lucy. 


MunseEy’s—October : 
Tammany Hall, the most perfect political organization in the 
world—Hartley Davis. 


MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS—June : 
Municipal Employment and Progress—John R. Commons. 
Council Reform in Chicago—Edwin Burritt Smith. 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW—July : 
The Struggle for Reform—Charles Johnson. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY—June : 
City Government in Canada—S. M. Wickett. 
The Complexity of American Governmental Methods—C. R. 
Woodruff. 
REVIEW OF REVIEWs—July : 
The New Australian Constitution—Hugh H. Lusk. 
— October : 
Does Jamaica Contain a Lesson in Colonial Government—Julius 
Moritzen. 
YALE REVIEW--June : 
Political Consequences of City Growth—L. S. Rowe. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY—July : 
Administrative Reform in the Public Service—P. Lyttelton Gell. 

















